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was afraid that the third of the visitors
thought him strangely indifferent and even
unkind. " The fact was," he said, <f that my
capacity for sympathy was really exhausted.
I had suffered so much from the first two
recitals that I could not be sorry any more.
I said I was sorry, and I was sorry far down
in my mindr but I could not feel sorry. I
had given all the sympathy I had, and it was
no use going again to the well when there
was no more water." This shows that one
cannot command emotion, and that one
must not force even thoughts of beauty upon
others. We must bide our time, we must
adapt ourselves, and we must not be instant
in season and out of season. Yet neither
must we be wholly at the mercy of moods.
In religion, the theory of liturgical worship
is an attempt to realise that we ought to
practise religious emotion with regularity.
We do not always feel we are miserable
sinners when we say so, and we sometimes
feel that we are when we do not say it; but
it is better to confess what we know to be
true, even if at that moment we do not feel
it to be true.

We ought not then always, out of modesty,
to abstain from talking about the things for